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SIR, 

E 3 HE Honourable Gentlemen who. inveigh 
- againſt the bill, inveigh againſt the conſtitution of 
England; for the bill does no more than eſtabliſh- 
in Ireland the antient and regular practice of Great 
Britain: every clauſe and every regulation of that 
bill is 3 _ Engliſh acts and Engliſh. 
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44.3 
practice applied to this country; but it is the miſ- 
fortune of thoſe gentlemen who have taken a part 
againſt us in this debate, that they ſhould not have 
either read the bill with care, nor conſidered the 
conſtitution of England with due attention. I 
will tell them what they ſeem not to be appriſed 
; of, that no money can iſſue out of the Engliſh 
>, mrefury by the order of his Majeſty—there muſt 
be the counter ſignature bf certain officers, and a 
variety” of other checks, without which, by the 
law of England, the iſſue cannot be made. There 
is a privy ſeal, which ſeal muſt be annexed by the 
keeper thereof; there muſt be a warrant which 
muſt be figned by the Lords of the Treaſury, and 
ſent to the auditor. The King cannot command 
any diſburſement without the fignature of theſe 
officers; that is, he cannot with his own hand, 
or by his own order, diſpoſe of the money of 
his Treaſury ; his orders and ſignature are ne- 
ceſſary, but ſo is the ſignature of his officers ; his 
officers cannot act without him, but he cannot 
act without them; he may diſmiſs them for their 
_ refuſal, but he muſt ſupply their place with others, 
for he cannot act by himſelf; this is the practice 
and principle of the conſtitution of Great Britain, 
and every argument urged by thoſe gentlemen 
 apainſt the bill, goes with equal force againſt the 
conſtitution of England; if requiring the ſigna- 
ture of certain Iriſh ſtationary officers in the diſ- 
PEI . burſement, 
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, burſement of Iriſh money ſubverts the Regal Go. 
vernment in Ireland, the Regal Government is al 
ready ſubverted in Great Britain, becauſe no mo- 
ney can be diſburſed without the ſignature of 
various officers of Stole and Treaſury. If ſuch a 
ſignature required in Ireland ſubverts the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant, ſuch a fignatyre long 
exiſting in England muſt have long ſubverted the 
power of his Majeſty, and the monarchy of Eng- 
land muſt have been long ago in ruins; and all 

I can collect from invectives of gentlemen againſt 
the bill is, that they do not know the conſtitution 
of England when they read it. Here is a bill 
enacting certain practices and regulations which 
obtain in England, and applying them to Ireland; 
and thoſe gentlemen from whom we hear ſo of- 

1 5 ten encomiums on the Britiſh conftitutton, know 
: ſo little of it, that when they read of its regula- 
tions in an inſtrument purporting to be an Iriſh 
bill, they call thoſe regulations the ſubverſion of 
Regal Government, If they are fincere in the 

arguments they advance, they are enemies, not to 

the liberty of Ireland, but to the conſtitution, as 
by law eſtabliſhed in Great Britain; they muſt 
think the regulations which England has eſtabliſh- 
ed as indiſpenſible in the exerciſe of the Regal 

, Government are bad meafures. They ſeem to be 
ſo little appriſed of that conſtitution, that they 

have W told us, that if the King or the 

B 3 Lord 
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Lord Liduthint act by their officers, though dif- 

miſſable at pleaſure, they cannot act at all.— 
They ſeem not to recolle& that all warrants, 
or letters for money, the ſubject of this bill, though 


they muſt be ſigned by certain officers to have 


effect, yet cannot be ſigned by thoſe officers, nor 
have any effect whatſoever unleſs previouſly ſigned 
by his Majeſty and the Lord Lieutenant. They 
ſeem not to recolle& that under the practice of 
Engliſh Government, and under this bill which 
only adopts that practice, no act of executive 
can be done without will of the King, and 
here that of the King and his Viceroy ; but that 
will muſt be ſignified by officers of State whom 


. the King or Lord Lieutenant may remove, or, 


in other words, the Royal character cannot act 
without executive officers, nor the executive offi- 
cers act without orders from the Royal character 
on whoſe pleaſure their duration depends. — Thus 
does the monarch preſerve his will in the State, 
and thus does the Parliament provide that there 
ſhall be perſons anſwerable to them for the legal 
and wholeſome exerciſe of that will——no a& of 
executive can commence without the appro- 
bation of his Majeſty, nor be finally executed 
without the aſſiſtance of ſervants remoyable at 

his pleaſure, and forthcoming” to - Parliament. — 

Thus, is the inviolability of the Sovereign rendered, 
: oy the and of his ſervants, conſiſtent 
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814 


with the 0 and ſafety of his people. I am 
not now anſwering the argument of gentlemen of 
the other ſide, I am giving them leſſons and 1 


hope whenever they again arraign our meaſures 


they will have learned ſomewhat more of the 4 con- 
ſtitution of theſe countries. 


An Hon. Saen on PR third bench offers 
himſelf to your conſideration, and he tells you that 
his Majeſty has an independent power in the ma- 


nagement of the Revenue of Great Britain. Sir, 
this' is a moſt ignorant and dangerous poſition, 


unfounded in conſtitution, law or practice be- 
fore the Hon. Gentleman gives opinions in this 
Houſe, he ſhould inform himſelf better let me 
tell that Hon. Member that the King of England 
cannot in his country diſburſe one farthing out 
of the Treaſury by his own hand or fignature, 
and that there muſt be the ſignature of officers 


of State counterſigning the warrant or letter of 
the King, and the reaſon for this is a principle 


with which the Member ſeems as little acquainted 


with as with the fact, a principle that for the acts - 


- of the King, eſpecially in the management of mo- 
ney, there muſt be always certain officers forth- 
coming to the grand inqueſt of the nation.—Sir, 
the Hon. Member has not been fatisfied with ad- 
vancing ſuch an aſſertion, but has attributed his 
own ignorant and criminal conceptions to the 

Fi | | name 
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name of Somers, whoſe pages he ſeems to under- 
Rand as little as he does the conftitution. Sis, 
that the gentleman ſhould be ignorant of this 
practical part of the Britiſh executive is the moſt - 
furprizing to me becauſe it is the practical part, 
and therefore lies within the knowledge of a clerk. 
Sir, had the Hon. Member known any thing of the 
proceedings of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, he 
could not have remained in ſuch entire ignorance 
about the proceedings of his Treaſury, for 
he would have then known that the Commons 
ſo far from holding that his Majeſty has an inde- 
pendent power 1n his Treaſury, have reſolved that 
the expenditure of the civil liſt is ſubje& to the 
controul of - Parliament. The Hon. Gentleman 
having ſhewn how much he knows of the conſti- 
tution of his own country, proceeds to preach to 
us about ours, and he tells us that it is eſſential 
that there ſhould be in theſe two countries but 
one executive power—thus he leaves you two of 
the eſtates of your conſtitution and takes away the 
third—that part. of your conſtitution which is 
the monarchical part he totally and entirely extin- 
guiſhes, that is to fay, he advances a doctrine 
which entirely ſubverts your conſtitution—before 
he ventured to advance in the Parliament of this 
country ſuch dangerous ignorance,. he ſhould have 
been taught, that as the Crowns of theſe king- 
doms are eſſentially annexed, ſo the executive 

RR Ly powers 
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powers emanating therefrom are eſſentially diſlinc̃t 
— diſtinct civil, eccleſtaſtical, judicial, fiſcal eſtab- 
liſhments, with diſtinct ſtamps of authority, and 
for theſe among other reaſons, becauſe in contemp- 
lation of law there ſhould be diſtinct officers forth. 
coming to the reſpective parliaments of the coun- 
try, and the Iriſh Crown is annexed to but not 
merged in the crown of Great Britain—the Hon. 
Gentleman having diſplayed his ignorance of the 
monarchical part of the conſlitution, ſhews an ig- 
norance as defperate when he delivers his doctrine 
with regard to the democratical part or the powers 
'of this Houſe, he tells you that the coerciye power 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons over the Miniſters 
of the Crown, lies in their power of refuſing the 
-fupply—he does not know that you have a right 
to proceed in a criminal manner, he does not know 
that you can impeach—he robs you of your in- 
quiſitorial power as the grand inqueſt of the na- 
tion, and leaves you nothing but a negative on 
ſupply, ——he robs the Commons of Ireland 
of their inqueſt as he before robbed the K. of Ire- 
land of his executive.—After having uttered ſuch 
extraordinary, unprincipled and ignorant dodrine, 
with regard to the whole and the different parts 
of your conſtitutigqn, the Hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeds to favour us with a little of our own hiſtory, 
and he obſerves on parties in this country, and 
Retr principles, and the ways adopted by Britiſh 

| Government 
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Government to extinguiſh chin and he tells you 
that one of thoſe ways was that moſt excellent 
meaſure, a limitation of the duration of Parlia- 
ment. Sir, the Hon. Gentleman might have ſtated 
other and very different ways whereby Miniſters 
endeavoured to defeat party and principle in this 
country does the Hon. Member know that a 
Miniſter once went ſo far in this country as to drill 
the Houſe of Commons, and placed for the pur- 
poſe of watching the members of this Houſe, a 
ma”: publicly and ſcandalouſly officiating in that 
box during the fitting of this Houſe——has the 
member forgotten that tranſaction? I'll tell that 
member, that if the moſt ambitious ariſtocracy he 
ever ventured to depitt, was to become the Mi- 
niſtry, they would poſſeſs at leaſt one advantage 
they would be a government of gentlemen—the 
gentlemen of the country—not a Government of 
panders and runners, firſt mixing with the gentry _ 
of the country, and then riſing from ger miſ- 
chief into en ſituations. | 


The bill is oppoſed principally on two 1 
one made by the Right Hon. Baronet on the floor, 
the other made by the Right Hon. Baronet near 
him. The firſt ground is a propoſition that there 
is a reſponſibility already; the other that the re- 


ſponſibility propoſed by the bill would ſubvert the 


regal conſtitution of the country, or in other 
| words, 


[2.1] 


words, that there ſhould not be any reſponſibility 
whatſoever. The Right Hon. Gentleman who 
makes the firſt propoſition explains his meaning, 


and tells you have a reſponſibility, becauſe you 


have a Houſe of Commons—he means an inqueſt 
capable to examine and to impeach; it remains 
for him to ſhew how that inqueſt is to proceed, 
and where are the men forthcoming to its juriſ- 
diction? —We'll begin with the Treaſury. 


The Right Hon. Gentleman muſt allow that all 


reſponſibility is taken from that moſt eſſential de- 


partment. The High Treaſurerſhip is a finecure— 


the Vice-treaſurerſhips are finecures—the Deputy, 
a ſituation merely inſtrumental, and in no degree 
whatſoever miniſterial. Goyernment has demo- 


liſhed the fiſcal part of the Iriſh executive, and 


has reduced the great offices to ſinecures, and the 
great operations of money to clerks: You have 
great offices without employment, and ſubordi- 
nate employment with immenſe falaries, thus you 
have the incumbrance—you loſe the reſponſibility. 
Juſt enough of the Iriſh treaſury remains to ſhew 
what your conſtitution ought to be, and what 


depredations have been committed upon it. Here 


your Government has been made, by innovation, 
completely provincial, and preſents neither the 
ſubſtance nor the ſhadow of a kingdom, and your 

0 executive, 
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| executive, in this particular, is e extin- 
guiſhed, by innovation. 


We'll now conſider the manner of diſburſing 
money from this Treaſury. The firſt ſtep is, a 


King's letter ſigned by his Majeſty, and counter- 
ſigned by the Lords of the Treaſury of England; 


thoſe officers kave not in this realm any right, 
authority, reſidence, or reſponſibility ; their fig- 


nature, far from ſupplying reſponſibility to your 
Parliament, does not admit of being noticed by 


your conftitution—thoſe officers are phyſically ir- 
reſponſible, conſtitutionally unoſtenſible. This 
letter therefore offers you no reſponſibility what- 
ſoever. This letter is directed to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, who thereupon makes out his warrant, 
_ reciting the purport of the letter, ſigned by 


the Lord Lieutenant at the top, and his 5 


ry at the bottom. 


| Here the Iriſh executive begins to act, and 
here is your ſole reſponſibility. See what reſpon. 


 flbllity it affords you. The Secretary of the Lord 


Lieutenant, ſuppoſing him not to be fugacious, 


you cannot accept of as any adequate or reſpect- 
able reſponſibility ;—you cannot derogate from 


the dignity of your juſtice, and feriouſly hold 
out to your country that deſcription of officer as 
ſecurity—the conſtitution don't notice him—he 

is 


E 
is not in its contemplation ; he may excite the 
3 of Ireland; he can never n her 
TING 


As to his Excellency, the ſervants of the Crown 
allow the Lord Lieutenant is impeachable by the 
Parliament; they not only allow it, but they make 
it the firength of their caſe. I'll ſuppoſe the Com- 
mons of Ireland reſolve articles of impeachment 
againſt a Chief Governor, and that they ſend their 
meſſengers to the Lords, to acquaint them there- 
with, and to deſire that he may be committed to 
their power. Where is he? Heis fled. Fled with 
his Secretary. Your impeachment would com- 
mence when his commiſſion ceaſed, and his perſon 
was out of the juriſdiction of the realm. You can't 
follow his perſon, nor find his property. Theſe 
great men who are held out as your ſole ſecurity 
for acts of State, have ſeldom a freehold in your 
country—they could not be private, till leſs are 

they public ſecurity. I'll ſuppoſe on the applica- 
tion of this Parliament to his Majeſty to interpoſe 
with 'the Parliament of Great Britain, the latter 
would traaſmit the perſon ſo impeached ; but the 
efficacy of your juriſdiction in that cafe depends on 
the ſucceſs of your application; that is, the re- 
| ſpoplibility held out to this country depends on the 
permiſſion 


C14 1 
permiſſion of the Parliament of another, which is 
in fact, no reſponſibility whatſoever ; and if ever 
the puniſhment of an unworthy Viceroy ſhould be- 
come the-unworthy. cauſe of diſcontent and jea- 
| louſly between the two nations, remember it is the 
ſervants of the Crown who are the cauſe, by leav- 
ing you no option, and affording you no perſon 
vhomſoever to proceed againſt, ſave only the per- 
fon of the Viceroy. 


It follows from this that his Excellency affords 
no adequate reſponſibility. You can't derogate 

from your dignity to impeach him - before the 
Lords of England, nor attach his perſon when you 
impeach him before the Lords of Ireland. It fol- 
lows, that the reſponſibility held out by the Right 
Hon. Baronet is a deluſion, and the Iriſh Govern- 
ment, in its perverted ſtatez is compoſed of reſpon- 
fible officers who are not reſident, and reſident 
clerks who are not reſponſible. Thus all the mo- 
ney that you grant for the ordinary ſervice of Go- 


vernment-all the money that your anceſtors 


granted in perpetual reyenue—the whole of the or- 
dinary revenue, that is 1,000,000 per annum net 
may be drawn out of the Treaſury, without the 
fignature or controul of any one Tefident officer, 

and 


v4 
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ad the OOTY inqueſt of the nation, ſitting here, 
with all its powers, cannot by any proceſs puniſh 
or reach the delinquent, or redreſs the country; 
that argument, therefore, of the Right Hon. 
Baronet, which ſuppoſes that in eſtabliſhing an 
Iriſh inqueſt you have eſtabliſhed an Iriſh reſpon- 
ſibility, is, I apprehend, detected and refuted. 


Let us ; contemplate the nature of theſe two 


officers, the Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary, 


whom Right Hon. Gentlemen have offered as the 
only ſecurity of Ireland for the faithful application 
of her money—theſe officers certainly are reſpon- 
ſible, they are reſponſible to the Britiſh Miniſter 
for watching the pretenſions of Ireland -In 1753, 
a a diſpute aroſe about a ſurplus in the Treaſury, 
and it was determined by the Commons of Ireland, 
that the ſurplus awaited the diſpoſal of Parliament 
without the previous conſent of the King—imme- 
diately after, that ſurplus, without the conſent of 
Parliament and by the ſole conſent and order of 
the King, was iſſued from the Treaſury; purſuant 
to a King's letter by virtue of a warrant ſigned. 
by the Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary. . Whoſe 


officers were theſe men then i ? and to whom reſ. 


ponſible? Suppoſe it became an object to preſerve 


in 
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in the Government of this country an unconſti- 
tutional Viceroy againſt the cenſures of Parliament 
and the ſenſe of the nation, aud ſuppoſe to accom- 
pliſh that criminal end, the people to be ſold in 
order to buy the Members of this Houſe—whoſe 
officers would you find the Lord Lieutenant and 

his Secretary then? Whoſe officer was the Right 
| Honourable Gentleman I now ſee in 1789 — hen 
this country was robbed about 1758, by additions to 
her Penſion Liſt, amounting to 40,0001. per annum 
when this country was ſold in 69, as one of the 
preſent miniſtry declared in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and ſpecified the ſum at half a million? 
When in the years lapſing from 76 to 78, this 
country was ſold by additions to her Penſion Lift, 
amounting to about 27, oool. per annum when 
in the years lapſing from 78 to 87, this country 
was robbed by additions to her, Penfion Liſt, 
amounting to 29,0001 —when the country was 
again ſold in 89, to buy the Parhament, as was 
threatened by one of the miniſters in this Houſe, 
and after executed by Lord Buckingham and his 
faction, whoſe officers were the Viceroy and Secre- 
tary then? Whoſe officer was the Right Hon. 
Member on the floor ? 


1 7 1 


' When the faith of Government was broken i in 
its promiſe to equalize its expence to its revenue— 
when the faith of Government was broken in its pro- 
miſe to unite the Boards of Accounts and Stamps— 


when the faith of Government was broken in its 


promiſe to confine the number of Commiſſioners 


to ſeven—whoſe officers were thoſe men? A proof 


all this, that in the application of your money you 
have been governed, or rather plundered, for it 
can't be called Government; plundered like a pro- 
vince, and that there has not exiſted in the perſons 
of the Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary, or in 


any other perſon, to the Parliament of Ireland any 
Reſponſibility whatſoever. Otherwiſe you would 
not have had ſuch a ſucceſſion of crimes, or in ſuch 


a ſucceſſion of crimes you would have given ſome 
example of puniſhment. What monument is there 


of the juſtice of this country in ſuch a train of of- 
fences? Where is the record of Lord Bucking- 


ham's conviction? But the fact is, that theſe men, 


the Viceroys and their Secretaries, never conſidered 


themſelves a8 reſponſible to you, and you never 


ated as if you had any juriſdiction over them: 


they ated as Engliſh officers with Iriſh names, and 
the Iriſh ſervants of the Crown acted as their offi- 


cers, not yours, and juſtified by their orders for 


the crimes they committed againſt you—the 
former acted as reſponſible to England for carry- 
ing through Parliament the meaſures of Britiſh 

B Government, 
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8 4 the latter voted as reſponſible 


to the former for ſupporting the ſame.—I think I 
have anſwered. the firſt objection, which aſſumes 


that there is an operative reſponſibility in Ireland. 


I come to the ſecond, which afſumes that there 
ſhould not be in Ireland any reſponſibility what - 
ever, or, in other words, that the bill before you, 
which does no more than ſecure that reſponſibility, 
ſubverts the royal power. Sir, reſponſibility is 
the vital principle of the Britiſh conſtitution, the 
King of theſe; countries ſpeaks only by ſeals 


why? that for all his acts there may be officers 


forthcoming to Parliament—eyery patent muſt be 
under the ſign manual, which is a warrant to the 
privy ſeal, which is a warrant. to the great ſeal, 

Why ? Lord Coke will tell you the reaſon ; leſt 
any thing ſhould paſs that inſtrument which make. 
be illegal—he goes farther, he ſays, inconvenient 


the King can't execute his own warrant, the 
| King can't deliver his own judgment—why ? be- 


cauſe for every act of the King there muſt be re- 


ſponſible officers—The precaution of England ex- 


tends this principle to Ireland, and has in the diſ- 


burſement of money from the Iriſh- Treaſury aye: 


officers forthcoming to her inqueſt, three Lords of 
the Britiſh Treaſury. and the Iriſh Lord Lieutenant 0 
and his Secretary; and you have not one, you have 


not a concurrent reſponſibility in the exerciſe of 
Your own eie and in the diſburſement of 


your 


ug. ] 


your own money. She Great Britain, extends 


this precaution even to your Legiſlature, and no 
Iriſh a& of Parliament can paſs which is not 
0 certified under the Great Seal of England, that the 


keeper of that inſtrument may be reſponſible to 
England for the legiſlative proceedings of the Iriſh 
Parliament; thus that principle which England ex- 


_ * ,aQs in the legiſlative operations of your country, 
vou don't require in her executive, ſo that you pro- 


ceed not only not according to, but directly againſt 


the practice and principle of England. She ex- 


tends this principle of reſponſibility to abuſes of 


legal power as well as to violations. Iam ſurpriſed 
to hear an Hon. Gentleman acknowledge his ig- 


norance of the conſtitution of England, by ob- 
ſerving that the ſervants of the Crown are juſtified 
by the order of the King, and are only anſwerable 
for violations of law ; but in a limited monarchy, 


and eſpecially in that limited monarchy which places 
the firſt magiſtrate of the people at the head of the 


church, the army, and the treaſury, with the 
powers of peace and war, and with a ſacred attri- 


bute veſted in his perſon, nothing can prevent that 
magiſtrate from becoming a moſt tyrannical power, 
but an obligation on him to act through the me- 
dium of his ſervants, who are to be anſwerable for 
the abuſes of his power as well as the violation of 
the law—the nature of a truſt requires that the | 
truſtee halk dg his miniſter, be anſwerable | 
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for abuſe as wal as violation. 1 might quote au- 
thorities many on this part of the queſtion Mr. 
Hume, no enthuſiaſt for liberty, who obſerves 
that in a limited monarchy it is eſſential that the 
_ Miniſters of the King ſhall be reſponſible for his 
acts, and be adds that the orders of the King muſt 
not be a juſtification—Lord Coke, who tells you 
in his chapter on Parliament that the Houſe of 
Commons is the grand inquiſitor of the nation, he 
does not mean for the purpoſe of enquiring into 
illegalities; no; grievances are his words, griev- 
ances which ariſe not more frequently from breach- 
. es of Jaw, than from abuſes of regal power. : 


SB might quote precedents from the ali to the 
lateſt periods of Engliſh ſtory, from the caſe of 

De la Pole, in Richard the ad, proceeded againſt, 

among other particulars, for miſapplication of ſub- 


 fidy-to the caſe of the Duke of Suffolk, pro- 


ceeded againſt, among other articles, for miſap- 
plication of ſubſidy, and for adviſing the King to 
unneceſſary wars —to the caſe of De Vere, pro- 
ceeded againſt, among other articles, for inter- 
cepting ſubſidy intended for the defence of be 

kingdom—to the caſe of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Lords Danby, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and a 
' multitude of others, in every one of whoſe crimi- 
nal proſecutions you will find articles for the abuſe 


of legal power, and from the whole of whoſe . 


caſes you will deduce that evil councils, improvi- 


L061 
dent war, ignominious bee, negle& of the ſeal, 


and miſapplication of public money, though not 


againſt poſitive law, are ſufficient money for Par- 
mentary 1 impeachment. 


| This principle itn out of theſe caſes, and the 


reſponſibility ariſing out of this principle, are not 


leſs, as has been inſinuated, but more applicable to 


you than to Great Britain; and firſt, becauſe your 
ſervants require to be admoniſhed on this ſubjeQ, 
for they have this night betrayed a moſt extraor- 


dinary ignorance of the nature of the monarchy 
they live under, and therefore require a law as a 
leſſon. Again, becauſe the prominent ſpring of 
your Government, that is, the Britiſh Miniſter, is 
an abſentee, and does not look in the face the 
crimes committed by his agents in the kingdom of 
Ireland, / Reſidence is a kind of phyſical reſpon- 
ſibility, but he has the advantage of not beholding 
the acts of his ſervants in Ireland. The perverſion 
of your law, the late attack on one of your char- 
ters, the ſale of your peerages, and the acknow- 


ledged public and profeſſed ſale of your country in 


89 to buy the Iriſh Parliament, he ſees theſe things 
with other mens eyes, and in doing theſe things 
| borrows the baſeneſs of other mens hands. The 

agents or inſtruments in Ireland by which thoſe 
things are done, though they are not like him, 


| ablentees, yet they are not ſtationary, and they. 


look 
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look not only to the protection but the opinion of 
another country. The ſeat of their action is in 

Ireland, but the feat of their character as well as 
of their puniſhment is in Great Britain; and Ire- 
land is of courſe deprived in the preſent admini- 

ſtration of her affairs of the two great ſanctions 
held neceſſary to reſtrain the malignity of human 

crimes, the law of puniſhment and the law of re- 
putation, and the public weal of this country is 
left for its preſervation to the remote apprehenſion 
which her Miniſters may entertain of divine ven- 
geance, and to their ambiguous ſpeculations on a 
future ſtate of reward and puniſhmerit. Again 
you require this reſponſibility the more for the rea- 
ſon which an Hon. Gentleman has advanced againſt 
it, becauſe your fevenues are not appropriated, 
and of courſe are the more capable of corrupt _ 
miſapplication; and becauſe you have no Place 

Bill or Penſion Bill in this country, and thus offer 
to an unappropriated revenue indefinite objects of 


venality and influence. But there is another reaſon 


ſtronger than all theſe, a reaſon founded in recent 
experience. It has been the cuſtom of your Mi- 
niſters to rob the country in order to buy the Gen- 
tlemen of this Houſe; one of your Miniſters 
confeſſed it in this Houſe, and ſtated it to have hap- 
pened in 69, and foretold that it muſt happen i in 
95 and it „ 4 e | s 


wy 


Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen have ſaid that this bill would ſubvert 
Government. It is a great charge, they will prove 
it. That it would alter the practice of Iriſh Go- 
vernment. In the diſburſement of public money is 
true; but that this alteration would be a ſubverſion 
of Government, is falſe. Every act of Parliament 
affecting the Government may be ſaid to change it, 
every improvement is z change. The acts of 80 
and 82, which ſome of thoſe gentlemen oppoſ d 
the Mutiny Bill, the modification of Poyning's 
law, changed the practice of your conſtitution, 
and ſo far might be ſaid and were by them repre- 
ſented and reſiſted as changing the conſtitution: 
but in theſe caſes the force of objection don't 2xiſt 
in making a change, but in making ſuch a change 
as is unconſtitutional 5; and if the practice of 
your government in Ireland has been, as you know: 
it has been, looſe and unprincipled, the effect of 
an age of domination on the one hand, and of cer- 
tain mean compliances on the other; and if the 
bill would correct ſuch a practice by the true 
and unqueſtionable principles of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, then the change is not what thoſe gen- 
tlemen deſcribe it, the ſubverſion, but it is the 
dire& contrary, the reſtoration of your govern- 
ment ſubverted by thoſe looſe practices which 
have become diſeaſes ſo inveterate in Ireland, that 
the Miniſters of the Crown now proyounce them 
to be the eſſence of your government. What 
| | a 
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are thoſe praQtices which thoſe gentlemen would 
defend ? The diſburſement of public money by 
the treaſurers of England whom they follow, to 


have no legal authority, and by the lord lieutenant 
and his ſecretary, whom they allow to offer no 
adequate reſponſibility. And-what is-the change. 
that theſe gentlemen reſiſt? a bill whoſe principle 
they acknowledge, viz. that in the diſburſement 
of public money the executive officer ſhall be 


_ forthcoming to Parliament—And what are the 


' proviſions of the bill? gothing more than the 
ſpecific execution of that principle—that every 


warrant ordering a diſburſement, or impoſing 


charge, ſhould be ſigned by ſome great reſident, 


ſtationary, Iriſh officer. And what is the precedent 


for the bill ?/—the example of England. Thus 


the charge of thoſe gentlemen comes out to be, 


that Government is ſubverted when a practice 


which they don't aſſert to be legal is reformed by 
a principle they don't deny to be conſtitutional— 
their acknowledgment of the principle and their 
charge againſt the bill that does no more than en- 


force it—amount to a declaration on their part, 


that the Government, according to the preſent 
praQtice in Ireland, is unconſtitutional—ſecondly, 


that the Government of Ireland ought to continue 
unconſtitutional—that the perſons who ſign our 


charges or drafts for money ſhould be officers an- 


ſwerable not to Ireland but to Great Britain 


that 
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chat is, chat Ireland ſhould not have an executive 
power, but ſhould be governed even in the diſ- 
burſement of her own money by the executive 


power of Great Britain; and that the Britiſh Mi- 


niſter, not the King of Ireland, ſhould have com- 
plete and excluſive authority over the Iriſh trea- 


. 
| Being this argument to the teſt of the d- 


England has in your diſburſement of money from 


your treaſury five officers forthcoming to her ju- 
riſdiction—and Ireland has not one :—this is the 
fact, the argument is that thoſe five officers are 


the only life and conſtitutional officers to diſpoſe 


of the money of Ireland—and that if you add 
Iriſh officers you ſubvert the regal Government; 
that is to ſay, three Lords of the Engliſh treaſury, 
together with Lord Weſtmoreland and Major 


Hobart, ought to have the entire government of 


the treaſury of Ireland, and if you add Sir * 


Ren you overturn the conſtitution. 


| Sir, 1 have gone farther, and have 
ſaid the bill is framed to bring a faction into 
power; but it is not for them to pronounce on 


the characters of men. The practices their Mi- 


niſtry has purſued, and the principles it has pro- 
feſſed have deprived them of any authority when 
they ſpeak either of men or meaſures: we might 
| | forget 


forget our meaſures and beat them down by our 
characters: we might forget our characters and our 


meaſures, and yet ſtand higher than they de. 80 
much for their preſumption. Let us examine their 
logic—they tell you that this bill will turn one 


party out of power, and introduce another—Sir, 


this bill does no more than make it neceſſary to ſign 


certain acts, and dangerous to ſign them if thoſe 


f acts are criminal; but this can no otherwiſe affect 
the preſent Miniſtry, except as their crimes are 
neceſſary to their exiſtence; if indeed they are ſo 


link'd' with public rapine, if the ſale of peerage 


and the fale of the country be effential to their 
_ continuation in power, then indeed 1 do allow the 


bill would be uſeleſs if it did not affect them: but 
attached as I am to this bill, I cannot promiſe my 
country ſo happy an effect from it as that of dif. 
miſſing the preſent Miniſtry in Ireland from the 


reins of Government; but that it will mitigate the 


malignity of their operations and deter the repeti- 


tion of their offences, is an effect which is not 


preſumption to auſpicate from the propoſition 
before you. They tell you that the bill will turn 


out one party and bring in another—Sir, the bil! 
is no mandate to the King he may chooſe any 


ſet of men he pleaſes—if there is any thing in this 


A declaration; that if crimes in Miniſters are made 


argument, it is an encomium on the Oppoſition 


and a reflection on themſelves—Sir, it amounts to 


penal, 


. — 7 1 
penal, the preſent Miniſtry of Ireland ml retire, | 
and that there is no body of men capable of ſerv- 
Ing the State on ſuch conſtitutional terms, except 
te Oppoſition, and therefore they promiſe to you 
| to reje& a good law in order to exclude a good 
Miniſtry and continue a bad one. Theſe gentle- 
men proceed and tell you that this bill will extin- 
guiſh the Lord Lieutenant; this they aſſert, but 
they give no reaſon for this; they lay it down as 
a notorious truth and acknowledged propoſition— 
as acknowledged a propoſition and as indiſputable 
a truth as any one of their own offences the fale 
of the peerage or the ſale of the country. Let us 
| conſider the effects of this bill on the powers of 
| his Excellency—if he wiſhes to diſburſe a ſum of 
money he puts his own ſignature—his Secretary 
does the ſame, and if any of the other Commiſſi- 
oners refuſe to ſign, he diſmiſſes him, if the ſucceſ- 
ſors refuſe he diſmiſſes them: but if he cannot find 
any one eſtabliſhed perſon in Ireland who will 
ſign the warrant, then indeed he muſt give 
up the meaſure. But what kind of diſburſe- 
ment, what meretricious grant muſt it be, to which 
no men in Ireland, if anſwerable, will venture 
to put his name? Such is the peculation which 
the bill would prevent, and ſuch is the peculation 
which the objectors to the bill would facilitate. 
Sir, theſe gentlemen, many of them have long ſerved 
the Crown — they know the ſacred ſprings of ac- 
3 e tion 
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tion and the practices of Iriſh government, and 
it is with the experience of twenty years on their 
| heads that theſe gentlemen now inſinuate that ſuch 
peculations are neceſſary for the exiſtence of an 
Iriſh Viceroy, and that if he can't rob he can't 
govern. 1 . 
Sir, theſe u ee have moſt 8 ths 
| told what would be the Government under this 
bill:—TII tell theſe gentlemen moſt truly what is 
now the Iriſh Government without it. What is 
their ſituation? A ſet of men excluded in their 
native land from power and control, privileged - 

only to ſubmit their objections without any autho- 
rity to ſtop the crime they complain of—This ex- 
clufion from all control in the diſburſement of 


money, makes them a cypher. That control 


excluſively placed in the Lord Lieutenant's Secre- 
tary, his Excellency and certain Engliſh officers, 
makes them your maſters, and the Secretary on 
that bench your idol—it is no longer control, it 
is abſolute command over your money—it is this 
command that makes him more forcible than 
Demoſthenes, and more perſuaſive than Tully ; 
or if the name of Solomon delight him more— 
Solomon in all his glory —ſitting among his ſtate 
concubines.— See at his feet theſe very gentlemen 
who tremble at the approach of their own power 
and reſponſibility—See at the feet of a young lad 

3 5 the 
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the tributes of a degraded court—ſee proſtrate at 
his feet the wiſdom of age and the flame of 
youth—the grey head of experience—the conntry 


gentleman's ſhattered maſk, and the veteran crown 
lawyer's proſtituted conſcience and howling remorſe 


—even the virtues which this man don't entirely 


deſtroy, he diſgraces— he humbles the energies of 
your mind—and contracts the exertions of your 
talents, and ſends you for conſolation from public 
effort to the pleaſures of the table and the comedy | 
of private life. 


He not only humbles your virtues, he degrades 
your viees and gives them a poorer caſt ; ſo that you 
loſe the high mettle which ſometimes mixes with 
human infirmity, dignifies the nature of vice and 
makes ambition virtue. You do not make this 
man a coloſſus, but he makes you pigmies—and 
both loſe your natural proportion—he, his natural 
inferiority; and you, your natural ſuperiority in 
your native land. Thus you ſtand on your own 
hills blaſted—blaſted by a ſhrub which ſcalds your 
growth, and diminiſhes and dwarfs what elſe 

might become the trees of the foreſt and make the 
realm illuſtrious. = 
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